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8ia/?oXa« tov avroKparopos oiSk (r^/xaruraf rov Xdyov, u>« cikos ^v avSpa 
yt yv/xvaa-fiivov T^s TotocrSt iS«as ixiTa\iipi<ra<r6ai rijv cawov )(o\iqv, dXX.' 
aTrrfyKu>vuTii.evri rg yXiirrt} ko.1 yvfivrj Surttvero \tyo>v. To "schematize" in 
Greek rhetoric is to express by covert suggestion or innuendo what dis- 
cretion forbids you to say openly. Quintilian (ix. ii. 74) relates with the 
zest of an old lawyer how skilfully he once preserved this tone in a ticklish 
case throughout his speech. The phrase rrjs roiao& iSeas (a well-known 
technical use of iSea) refers to this special rhetorical form of the oratio, 
or rather controversia figurata in Quintilian's sense. All this is lost in the 
rendering, "Without measuring his words or keeping his anger in hand as 
might have been expected from one who was practiced in speaking." 

I have marked a few other passages where there is room for difference of 
opinion. But it would perhaps be captious to insist that cinrapdymyov, 1. 16. 5, 
is not exactly "subservience"; that <twtoAi}s, ii. 10, is not quite "compunc- 
tion" ; that ov yap ire<pvKa, v. 5, is obscurely, not to say incorrectly, rendered 
by " I had not that by nature" ; that if avm kot<», vi. 46, is the colloquial phrase 
of Epictetus, the rendering "above and below" does not preserve its tone. 

It is I trust superfluous to repeat, in order to forestall misapprehension 
of this kind of criticism, that this is an admirable translation and an excellent 
book. 

Paul Shorby 

University of Chicago 



Apulei Apologia sive Pro se de Magia Liber. By H. E. Butler and 
A. S. Owen. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. lxvi+97+ 
208. $2.50. 

Romanzo e Realtd nella Vita e nelV Attivitd Letteraria di Lucio Apuleio. 
By Enrico Cocchia. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1915. 
Pp. xi+396. L. 5. 

In the first of the two books mentioned above we have a very complete 
treatment of the Apology, including an Introduction on the life and works 
of Apuleius and on the MSS and style of the Apology, a critical apparatus, 
and an extended critical and exegetical commentary. Mr. Owen deals with 
the language and style of the Apology, Professor Butler, with the other phases 
of the subject. The exhaustive character of the work may be inferred from 
the fact that the Introduction and Commentary cover 246 pages, and the 
Latin text only 97 pages. It is a book which one may take into the country, 
far from a library, with the comfortable feeling that its notes will make hand- 
books of grammar and antiquities unnecessary. Some of the notes, like 
those on counting, on magic, on legal procedure, and on ancient theories 
of vision almost take the form of an excursus, and the reader is relieved from 
the necessity of turning to his bookshelves by finding passages from not 
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unfamiliar Greek and Latin authors quoted in full, and paragraphs from 
works like Lindsay's Latin Language given in a condensed form. The sense 
of security which the reviewer had in being guided through the intricate 
stylistic and technical difficulties of the Apology without effort on his part 
was disturbed a bit by the implication which certain notes conveyed, like 
those on oblitus est (p. 5), nitelas (p. 18), and gulomes (p. 82), that the editors 
had relied upon "L. and S." as a source of authority for the occurrence and 
syntax of certain words. To settle the question he tested with care many 
notes of this sort, as well as the awa£ Xeyo^ra on pp. lix-lxii, and was relieved 
to find that his fear was groundless. The text followed is in the main that 
of Helm, with a few changes introduced by the present editors. In recon- 
structing the text the editors have examined the MSS of the Apology and are 
led to the conclusion that there is no trace of any other tradition than that 
transmitted by Laur. 68.2. Mr. Owen's discussion of the much- vexed 
question of "Africitas" and of the colloquial and archaic elements in the 
style of the Apology is eminently sound and readable. 

Cocchia's book on Apuleius is a natural sequel of the studies of Petronius 
which he has published in the Nuova Antologia and the Rivista di Filologia. 
It deals primarily with the Metamorphoses, but the fundamental argument 
in it is derived from a study of the Apology. Cocchia believes that Apuleius 
was not acquitted of the charge of practicing the black art, but that the ver- 
dict was non liquet, and that the Metamorphoses were undertaken to rehabili- 
tate himself in the eyes of posterity. However, the extended development 
of this theme made the book when it came from the hand of Apuleius a real 
novel of manners. The reconstruction which the author makes of the charges 
against Apuleius, and his analysis of the defense which is made in the Apology, 
may be found in chap. iv. Cocchia supports his conclusion that Apuleius 
was not acquitted by citing St. Augustine's statement (Epist. 138.19) con- 
cerning the opposition which was made to the erection of a statue of Apuleius 
at Oea, and the failure of Apuleius to attain certain other honors in Africa. 
The reviewer must confess that the evidence adduced fails to turn him from 
the commonly accepted view that the trial resulted in an acquittal. Not 
only does Apuleius' reply to the charges made against him seem convincing, 
but his tone throughout the Apology is that of one who feels confident of the 
outcome, and is using the opportunity in part to display his learning and 
rhetorical skill. This conclusion appears stronger, if it is true, as seems 
probable, that the defense as we have it was revised after the verdict had been 
rendered. Cocchia's contention in chap, vi that the Metamorphoses were 
composed later than the Apology, supported as it is by Hesky's argument 
in the Wiener Studien (26.71), seems well founded, and the preoccupation 
of Apuleius at the time of his trial with questions of magic may well have led 
him in later life to take that subject as the basis of his story of the Golden Ass, 
although it is by no means clear that the narrative was intended to set the 
author in the right light in the eyes of posterity. 
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The reviewer is unable to take up here other interesting questions in 
literary criticism raised by Cocchia, such as the relation of the Metamorphoses 
to the work of Lucius of Patras, and the use of allegory, parody, and satire 
in the tale of Apuleius, but with Cocchia's estimate of the literary qualities 
of the Golden Ass and its place in literary history he is in hearty accord. 

Frank Frost Abbott 

Princeton University 



Lucrece de la Nature. Livre quatrieme. Introduction, Texte, Tra- 
duction, et Notes par Alfred Ernotjt. Paris: 1916. Pp.174. 

Professor Ernout has digested the work of his predecessors in Lucretian 
scholarship and in this edition sets forth the results thereof with admirable 
French clearness. The Introduction and Explanatory Notes show his 
well-known interest in morphology, and the text and critical notes evince 
close examination of the Leyden facsimiles. The text differs little from that 
of Giussani; I have noted no original emendations. In v. 971 the word 
plerumgue is accidentally omitted. For the first time a modern edition of 
Lucretius prints one character for the vowel and consonant u. In the critical 
note on v. 92 Ernout reads intrinsecus, with the remark that extrinsecus is 
nowhere found with a verb of motion, but in v. 522 we read alicunde extrinse- 
cus aer versat. Unguenta in v. 1125 is retained as a reference to oil on the 
feet — an impossible interpretation — and in v. 418 et is read at the end of 
the line with Q and Bernays, a position that is not Lucretian. 

The translation is clear and idiomatic and particularly useful for the 
version of the latter part of the book, of which section there is no English 
translation in existence. The value of the edition lies mainly in the transla- 
tion and in the grammatical notes, and in the careful orthography of the text. 

The book has also appeared as a number of the Revue de Pkilologie for 
April- July, 1915. 

W. A. Merrill 

University op Caijfornia 



Plutarch's Lives, Vols. I and II. With an English translation by 

Bernadotte Perrin. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 

William Heinemann, 1914. Pp. xix+582, ix+631. 

Professor Perrin follows in this edition the chronological sequence of the 

Greek lives. The first volume includes the lives of Theseus and Romulus, 

Lycurgus and Numa, Solon and Publicola; the second, the lives of Themis- 

tocles and Camillus, Aristides and Cato the Elder, Cimon and Lucullus. 

The basis for the text is agreement between the editions of Sintenis (Teubner, 

1873-75) and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-57). Cases of preference of one to 

the other where they differ, and of departure from both, are indicated. 



